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Refugees Under Fire Cross 
Salvadorean/Honduran Border 


Editor’s Note: The following ac- 
count is from the pages of a letter sent 
from a nurse working on the 
Salvadorean/ Honduran border to a 
Latin American solidarity worker in 
Washington D.C.. It describes an inci- 
dent where, on March 18th, with the 
assistance of a number of medical and 
religious personnel, a group of about 
500 Salvadorean refugees attempted to 
cross the Lempa River into Honduras. 
A March 26 Boston Globe article con- 
firmed the details of the report. 

Lee Miller, from the Religious Task 
Force on El Salvador, which released 
the story, commented that “The letter 
illustrated the extent of the violence in 
El Salvador and the extent to which 
U.S. military aid is used against the 
people of El Salvador. ” 


At 5 AM on Wednesday the 18th, 
came a knock at our door with news 
that refugees were arriving at one of 
the villages an hour from here— the 
word was that seven thousand were 
behind them, all fleeing from the 
Cabanas region of El Salvador, which 
had been under daily bombardment 
since 9 AM the Sunday before. There 
were reports of wounded being carried 
in. Two of us here left immediately, ar- 
riving about 6:30 in Los Hernandez. 
There we found about 200 refugees— 
men, women, children — complete 
families, in about half the cases. 
They’d been without food for three 
days and had spent the day before in 
caves on the other side before coming 
down to the river. 

We began to make some emergency 
plans. My companion returned to La 
Vertad for medical help. I stayed to 
open stores of grains, then help to husk 
the corn, cook, and grind it, and then 
make tortillas. 

About two or three hours later, word 
came to me that the doctors and nurses 
had arrived and that I should join 
them. Walked down the hill and 
around the bend to the next house — the 
yard and house were absolutely 
overflowing — probably 500 there. I 
began to help with the wounded, and 
three of us began a walk toward the 
border four or five kilometers away, at 
the Lempa River. We stopped under a 
tree with a spring, about a kilometer 
above the riverbank. Mortars exploded 
twice while we walked, though not on 
our hill. Two or three times we round- 
ed a bend to be greeted by shots— and 
all fell to the ground, retreating on 
hands and knees. I began to have a bit- 
ter understanding of the demonic 
nature of military weaponry — no 
human faces in sight, only the sounds 
and explosions and the wounded or 
dead. 

Under a tree we waited, while very 
few wounded came up from the 
river — we sutured a baby’s foot, torn 
up by flying debris and shrapnel, then 
a young boy with both legs full of 
debris, practically one entire open 


wound. No broken bones, but he had 
to be carried out on a stretcher. Very 
few other wounded arrived as we 
waited and bandaged minor wounds 
until 3 PM. People were arriving so 
slowly, and I asked why. They said, 
“The river is deep, there are very few 
swimmers, and they are exhausted. 
They too have been without food for 
three days, and have been swimming 
people across the river on their backs 
or makeshift rafts since wee dawn 
hours.” The mortar explosions had 
stopped. They said there were at least 
200 small children still on the other side 
of the river. I decided to go. It wasn’t a 
difficult decision— I only had the 
fleeting thought that I hoped that if I 
died with those children, people would 
not say I was incorrect to go into a war 
zone. 

By then a Salvadorean helicopter, 
with mounted machine gun, had pass- 
ed over to the Honduran side, and 
twice or three times circled over us as 
we huddled to hide under the branches. 

It did not shoot at us there. I told one 
of the Salvadoreans in charge of keep- 
ing the refugees moving on up that I 
would go down if he would find me a 
guide. He (age 30-35) began to cry. 
Please, he said, his children had not 
come over and he had been waiting all 
day, could I please bring them? He 
gave me their names, and I also cried. 
Then we left. We had barely arrived at 
that rocky shore full of crying babies 
and half-naked adults when behind me 
came two priests who’ve been working 
in this diocese. We all smiled at each 
other, and then headed into the river. 
The current was strong and the river 
deep— on one side an immediate drop- 
off over my head. On the other side 
was a plateau, about waist- or 
shoulder-deep. Someone had tied a 
heavy rope across and all were using 
that against the current. 

I’ve no idea how many children I 
carried across on my back. Some were 
so small we had to tie them onto me. 
Others were old enough to hold on, but 
most were terrified, crying, gripping 
like steel. I thought we would be swim- 
ming until midnight, there were so 
many waiting. We had been swimming 
about an hour when the helicopter 
returned. I was on the Honduras side. 
Everyone ran for shelter under the 
gigantic rocks, which are strewn along 
the bank. I was helping push children 
out of sight with one of the young 
seminary students. There was no space 
left, so for the next fifteen minutes we 
ran around a very large rock, running 
from sight of the helicopter as it 
machine gunned and bombed the river, 
then turned around and repeated the 
maneuver from the other direction. I 
thought sure it was all a dream. No one 
was killed in those fifteen minutes. My 
feet and legs were bruised from runn- 
ing on and over the rocks. Then the 
’copter left. Without thought I went 
right back into the river to the other 
side. I made five trips, one with a child 
too large for me, and we really strug- 
gled to make it. I was resting and 
catching my breath on the El Salvador 
side when the helicopter returned. 


We ran further up the shore under a 
large, full-branched tree. There must 
have been thirty of us huddled there, so 
vulnerable to the helicopter. Two small 

children climbed on me. Padre - 

was beside me, and we held hands and 
soothed the babies for 20-25 minutes 
while the helicopter tried to 
systematically massacre us all, riveting 
the river up and down, both shores, 
with machine gun fire, and then it 
dropped some kind of mortar into the 
rocky banks. The helicopter came very 
low one time, almost touching the tree 
tops — we could see a man at the 
machine gun— then it flew away to 
gain height and speed in order to turn 
around and fire once again. The 
number on the helicopter was 0-23. I 
could never see an insignia clearly. 
Some said it was OAS (Organization of 
American States) but others denied 
that. 1 did not see OAS insignia and I 
looked very hard. We saw one little 
boy fall into the river, hit in the back. 

A bomb dropped not six yards from us 
and the air blast covered us with dirt 
and dust, but none under the trees were 
hurt. Some panicked and ran. As soon 
as they ran the helicopter would spot 
them and turn around for another 
round. I felt like we were live bait, 
especially when the children ran from 
one rock to another. 

The assault probably lasted 20-25 
minutes, but it felt like we spent three 
hours under that tree. When they final- 
ly left I felt numb. Only two dead that I 
had seen. How, oh Lord, so few? We 
should all have been dead. At that 

point I decided to leave with 

and the other priests. I didn’t think I 
had the strength to take another person 
across— I had barely gotten myself 
across that last time. We pulled on our 
clothes and began to scramble up the 
dry creek bed which all were using for a 
path, because of the tree coverage. 
Halfway up the mortars began to ex- 
plode — only a few. We got to the 
tree— our makeshift first aid sta- 
tion— and gratefully saw that some 
others had begun swimming, coming. 
It was getting dark. We walked to 
where the refugees were gathered, and 
on arrival found that the Honduran 
military had moved in and sealed off 
the village. The refugees had gotten in- 
to Honduran territory but they were 
not getting beyond the village. We had 
difficulty getting out. The “Captain 
Flores” demanded our papers. Who 
had thought to carry papers? Only two 
of the priests had ID; three of us were 
obviously foreigners, and the captain 
had seen us in the clinic, so we were 
given permission to pass reluctantly. 
The Hondurans with us without ID 
had to stay the night. 

Since then we’ve been working hard 
to get food and medicine into the area. 
The village has about fifty 
houses — each must have a hundred 
people around it. After five days, we’re 
feeling desperate to relocate them. 
There are five thousand here— four 
thousand new arrivals and a thousand 
who were here before. Only 4,000 of 
the anticipated 7,000 were able to cross 
the river. It is a heart-rending sight. 
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There are two latrines, and people have 
to sleep on the bare ground. Children 
are sick. I worked one day in the clinic 
when we pulled five worms from a hole 
in the head of a child. Fleas and insects 
have gotten into the feet of the people 
and laid their eggs. Faces are infected 
and covered with boils. Wounds from 
the journey are infected. Fungus and 
ringworm on so many toes. I could not 
eat that evening. 

There were not enough clothes and 
blankets at first. Over one-half of the 
children have colds and cough after the 
river swim and cold nights without 
blankets. Their resistance is so low it 
quickly becomes a serious cold or 
pneumonia. 

There are problems with the 
military — they’re not allowing enough 
movement to carry in grains daily for 
five thousand people. Vigilance is 
tight. Sunday night every house was 
searched. They took my address book 
of family and U.S. addresses. We con- 
tinue under tight vigilance. It feels like 
a state of siege. But our spirits are 
high — the people are strong and lovely. 


Church Leading Opposition to 
Gov.’s Support of Salvadoran 
Junta 


by Gregory Bergman 

BERKELEY (LNS) — The April dis- 
appearance of an American Roman 
Catholic priest working as an inter- 
preter in El Salvador is a further 
reminder of the leading role that 
religious groups are playing in the op- 
position to El Salvador’s military jun- 
ta. 

This opposition in the U.S. is not 
just limited to the usual minority of 
social activists, but it includes a broad 
spectrum of people in Catholic and 
mainline Protestant churches: bishops, 
clergy, nuns, and laypersons. 

Nor does it come mainly from the 
young, as did the Vietnam resistance. 

The average participant is middle aged 
and usually female, according to a re- 
cent account in the National Catholic 
Reporter. Most striking, perhaps, is 
that the lead comes from nuns, 
members of religious orders who, but 
two decades ago, dressed in long habits 
and led more cloistered lives. Church 
activists are from all areas of the coun- 
try, including such places as Long 
Island, Baltimore, Des Moines, Little 
Rock, Sacramento and San Francisco. 

March 23 was a day of protests 
around the country, led by church ac- 
tivists. In Chicago, 13 persons, in- 
cluding 2 priests and 5 nuns, took over 
the offices of Senator Charles Percy to 
demand that the Illinois Republican 
oppose U.S. aid to El Salvador. A 
month earlier, 21 religious and other 
activists staged a similar sit-in in the 
Boston offices of House Speaker T.P. 

(Tip) O’Neil. 

Also on March 23, the anniversary 
of the assassination of Salvadorean 
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Archbishop Oscar Romero, some 1600 
persons who attended a memorial mass 
in San Francisco’s Mission Dolores 
Church demonstrated their support for 
the Democratic Revolutionary Front 
on the steps of the church in an action 
organized by the Catholic archdiocese 
Commission on Social Justice and 
Peace. 

In Baltimore that same day, there 
was a candlelight vigil march through 
the downtown area, and an interfaith 
group staged a demonstration in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Earlier in March some 
200 persons gathered in a demonstra- 
tion at the Federal building in 
Sacramento to protest U.S. support to 
the present Salvadorean regime. 
Speakers included the chairman of the 
Catholic diocese Social Justice Com- 
mission and an archdeacon of the 
Episcopal Church. 

And in Tuscon, Arizona, a group of 
about 50 people from several different 
denominations have been picketing the 
Federal Building each Thursday since 
late February. The demonstrators, who 
plan to continue until the U.S. govern- 
ment stops military support to El 
Salvador, conduct bilingual bible 
readings. The Reverend Ricardo Elford 
of the Redemptionist Order said, 
“People are mistaken when they think 
this is political and not religious. This 
is religion of the most urgent kind.” 
Both the Protestant National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops have come 
out strongly against military aid to El 
Salvador. Archbishop James Hickey of 
Washington D.C., expressed the 
Catholic stand to the Inter-American 
Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Before there was any outside in- 
tervention, said Hickey, the 
Salvadorean people had been struggling 
for social change in matters of land 
ownership, wages, the right to organize, 
and for political participation. The role 
of the Church in Latin America since 
the Medillin and Puebla conferences of 
bishops has been “to make an option for 
the poor.” 

Spokesperson Father Bryan Hehir 
related that the Salvadorean church 
had taught the U.S. church to “see the 
civil war through the eyes of the peo- 
ple.” That was a “valuable lesson,” 
said Hehir, because U.S. “press 
reports and public debate did not show 
that view of the conflict.” 

In addition, the U.S. church learned 
from its own missionaries in El Salvador 
that the basic struggle was a “quest for 
social justice by a majority too long 
denied the fruit of their labor.” Four of 
those American missionaries had paid 
with their lives, said Hickey, and there 
“was a degree of doubt and suspicion in 
church circles here, and in El Salvador, 
with regard to the nature and pace of 
the investigation into the deaths of the 
four American women, and its divorce 
from other aspects of U.S. policy.” The 
Church, Hickey declared, “will not let 
this issue go unresolved.” He warned 
that U.S. intervention with additional 
military advisors (now numbering 54) ' 
was “risky to the point of recklessness.” 


The Catholic Church in the United 
States is expressing its solidarity with the 
Latin American Church, which became 
an object of persecution when it decided 
to sever its traditional ties with 
established power and “march with the 
people.” The Church in the U.S. is 
challenging the Reagan Administra- 
tion, which speaks, in contrast, for the 
multinational enterprises with in- 
vestments in El Salvador and Latin 
America generally. 

Because of that challenge, there will 
be an effort to discredit the Catholic 
Church in the United States, one church 
leader predicts. There will be attempts 
to isolate the social activists from the 
average parishioner, as for example, 
when U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirk- 
patrick said that the American mis- 
sionaries who were killed in El Salvador 
were “political activists,” not mis- 
sionaries. There may also be covert sup- 
port for a recrudescence of the virulent 
anti-Catholicism so common in 
American history, last expressed in the 
widespread rise of the Ku Klux Klan in 
the 1920’s. 

But the bishops are likely to stand 
firm, and can’t be isolated, nor can the 
majority of nuns who constitute the 
driving force of social activism in the 
U.S. Catholic Church today. Some went 
in the past 20 years to Latin America as 
missionaries, and . returned as revolu- 
tionaries. 

Freed by Vatican Council II from the 
traditional constraints and from the 
menial tasks so often assigned to them in 
the past, nuns form a body of women 
unhampered by family cares, many will- 
ing to take action on social issues. They 
constitute a vanguard. The murder of 
four of their sisters in El Salvador gives 
them added impetus and motivation. 


State Rep Proposes 
Racist Abortion Guidelines 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Arizona State 
Representative Jim Rattcliff, a noted 
“right-to-life” advocate, has conceded 
that he can see at least one situation in 
which abortion should be permitted. On 
a Phoenix radio program, Rattcliff 
recently allowed he would make an ex- 
ception when a woman “is impregnated 
by a colored rapist.” When the inter- 
viewer pressed him to explain the dif- 
ference between rape by a Black man 
and rape by a white, Rattcliff, who 
describes himself as “a very religious 
man,” replied only, “It makes a hell of a 
lot of difference.” 

Rattcliff, who has been an active sup- 
porter of the Human Life Amendment, 
was also instrumental in pushing a bill 
that would eliminate medicaid funding of 
abortion through the Arizona assembly. 

“We’re outraged,” said Norma Spec- 
tor, from Women for Racial and 
Economic Equality (WREE), in response 
to Rattcliff’s comments. “But it’s typical 
of those fanatics who oppose abortion 
that their racism eventually comes 
through.” 
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The Military Budget: 
No Truly Needy Here 

by Bill Hartung 
Liberation News Service 


NEW YORK (LNS) — With cutbacks 
in the already inadequate funding of 
such “truly needed” programs as food 
stamps, child nutrition, medicaid and 
CETA, the new Reagan budget is pro- 
posing $1.5 billion for the most 
wasteful, useless agency of them 
all — the Pentagon. One fact which is 
conveniently forgotten by those in a 
rush to “give Reagan’s program a 
chance” is that it is just more of the 
same; the Carter administration’s one 
trillion dollar military plan to extend 
into 1985 was already the largest 
“peacetime” military build-up in U.S. 
history. Reagan’s 1982 budget is only 
different in that it proposes a variety of 
new arid additional weapons: 

•$2.5 billion for research and develop- 
ment on the “Long Range Combat 
Aircraft,” which may become a 
revitalized B-l bomber program. 

•$667 million for 12 AV-8B Vertical 
Take-Off and Landing planes. Since 
the mid-70s the Marines have been 
pushing to get these planes. They can 
be used for getting in and out of those 
hard to get at places they are so often 
sent to. This is the first year that any 
have been put into the budget. 
•Another $657 million for initial com- 
ponents of a new nuclear powered air- 
craft carrier, probably for use in 
building a permanent U.S. fleet in the 
Indian Ocean. 

•$552 million for 60 additional A-10 
Air Force attack planes. This program 
was scheduled to be canceled under the 
Carter administration. The plane is 
produced only by Fairchild Republic of 
Long Island, a fact which Ronald 
Reagan has stressed in arguing that 
social services cuts in New York City 
will be “counter-balanced”, according 
to the New York Daily News, 

•$870 million for 151 additional 
Chrysler M-l tanks, for a total of 720 
in all. These tanks have been put into 
full production, despite previous prob- 
lems with engine stalling and weight— 
the largest U.S. transport plane can on- 
ly carry one M-l . 

Reagan's long-term plans are even 
more ambitious: building up the Navy 
to 600 ships from its current level of 
475 , the production of a new genera- 
tion of nuclear weapons begun under 
Carter (including the costliest weapon 
of alb the $100 billion MX missile 
system ), and building hundreds of ad- 
ditional fighter planes for the Navy 
and A ir Force . 

The Real Cost 

Reagan’s budget planners are an op- 
tomistic crew. How else could they 
plan to cut income taxes by 30% over 
three years, push through a huge 
military spending increase, and balance 
the budget? The costs of the weapons 
will undoubtedly be much higher than 
even the hundreds of billions of dollars 
that Reagan’s budget has projected. 
During the 1970’s it was a general rule 
of thumb that a new weapons system 
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would cost at least twice as much as the 
original projections. During the last 
three months of 1980 alone, the 
estimated cost for completing 47 major 
weapons systems was topped by over 
$47 billion dollars. The worst offender, 
the F/A-18 fighter plane program, has 
more than trippled in price since 1975, 
to what is now estimated at over $37 
billion for 1,366 planes. 

Who pays for these cost overruns? 
Not military companies, like McDon- 
nell Douglas, General Dynamics, and 
Lockheed, 5 which are responsible for 
them since they often get a fixed 
percentage profit. (In many cases they 
actually make money as a result of 
their own “mistakes.”) Either the tax- 
payers that Reagan is allegedly so con- 
cerned about will have to foot the bill, 
or the long promised balanced budget 
will have to postponed again. The first 
will mean reduced living standards for 
those lucky enough to have jobs, while 
the second will contribute to inflation, 
hitting people on fixed incomes par- 
ticularly hard. 

The Warfare State 

The liberal program of military in- 
tervention against wars of national 
liberation combined with social expen- 
ditures at home, known as the 
welfare/warfare state, is being re- 
placed in the Reagan era by a warfare 
state, pure and simple. By 1986 more 
than three quarters of federal expen- 
ditures — aside from interest on the 
debt and self contained trust funds like 
Social Security — will go to military 
programs. 

Accompanying this massive transfer 
of resources to military programs is a 
cultural and political assault on anyone 
who would question this trend. An ab- 
surd example of this assault is the re- 
cent charge by former Newsweek cor- 
respondent Arnaud de Borchgrave, 
that the Mobilzation for Survival, a na- 
tional coalitiion of peace and religious 
organizations, is being manipulated by 
the Soviet Union because the U.S. 
Peace Council is one of its members. 
The charge was made on the first day 
of Senator Jeremiah Denton’s new 
Subcommittee hearings on Security 
and Terrorism (SST). The SST is just 
one of the mechanisms developed by 
leading conservative senators in D.C. 
to counter the greatest threat to the 
U.S. military: resistance by the grow- 
ing number of people who are seeing 
that war is not in our interest. 


Anti-Militarist Movement 
Grows in West Germany 

by Werner Wille 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Massive and 
sometimes violent protests have put at 
least a temporary halt to the public taking 
of oaths by military recruits introduced 
last year by the West Geman army 
(Bundeswehr). Such rituals took place 
all over the country, in both cities and 
small rural towns. The army sometimes 
would invite a town’s population to 
watch the proceedings, usually held 
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after sunset, as military bands played 
traditional marching tunes. The torch- 
lit ceremonies bore a macabre 
resemblance to the Prussian militarist 
tradition and to Hitler’s oath-takings 
and rallies, provoking a storm of pro- 
test from a broad coalition of left par- 
ties, anarchists, women’s organiza- 
tions, church groups, and peace and 
environmental organizations. 

A violent confrontation between 
protesters and police greeted the first 
public oath-taking in over 25 years in 
May, 1980, in the city of Bremen. 
Despite protests before the event 
against such provocative military 
shows, the local authorities and 
military leaders insisted on staging the 
celebration in Bremen’s soccer 
stadium. 

Hundreds of civilian and military 
police, well equipped with clubs, mace, 
dogs and plastic shields, guarded the 
entrances to the stadium against 
thousands of protesters. The president 
of the Federal Republic, Carl Carstens, 
had to be flown in by helicopter, while 
demonstrators outside the stadium 
disrupted the ceremony by loudly 
whistling, chanting and blowing horns. 
A portion of the protesters separated 
themselves from the rest of the group, 
and began to turn over police cars and 
set them on fire. A riot broke out 
which was controlled only after several 
hours of brutal fighting. 

Even after the violence of the 
Bremen incident, public oath-taking 
rituals continued. On November 14, 
1980, 4000 anti-militarist demonstra- 
tors whistled, yelled, chanted and 
honked as a public oath-taking 
ceremony took place in the city of 
Bonn. Police were well prepared for 
any disturbances, and checked all peo- 
ple for weapons. Several rows of arm- 
ed police protected the recruits, and 
nobody except for military personnel 
was allowed within 150 feet of the 
ceremony. Yet demonstrators were still 
able to spoil the event by making noise, 
drowning out even the tunes played by 
the military band and the amplified 
speeches. 

Seven days later, anti-militarists in 
Hanover, unable to disturb the 
ceremony taking place in the city’s 
heavily guarded soccer stadium, 
showed their outrage by smashing win- 
dows of banks and department stores, 
then looting them, causing damage 
estimated at nearly $1 million. 
Although the city of Hanover is well 
guarded by police video cameras which 
can record sound and even operate at 
night, the police later admitted that 
they were completely unable to control 
the situation. In an act of revenge, 
police stormed some of the town’s 
youth centers and arrested several 
young people. The youths were later 
set free for lack of evidence that they 
had any involvement in the riots. As a 
result of the affair, the chief of the 
police department was fired by the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs. 

In Stuttgart, at a ceremony of 1000 
recruits, 18,000 demonstrators tried to 
drown out the celebration with their 
noise, while 7000 people held a peace 
rally. This time, police initiated the 
violence as they rode horses and 
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’motorcycles into the crowd. Fourteen 
people were seriously injured, in- 
cluding one old woman who was 
beaten, kicked in the stomach and 
head. Police arrested 100 people, but 
later released them. 

West Germany’s Social Democratic 
government, facing an uncertain oil- 
supply situation, growing resistance to 
the nuclear and chemical industries, 
and increasing unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion among youths, is seeking to in- 
crease public support for the military. 
The oath-taking ceremonies are only 
one example of this effort. Another 
such maneuver had Secretary of 
Defense Hans Apel introducing a new 
reward system, whereby soldiers would 
receive medals of honor for doing little 
more than their everyday duties. All 
over the country, “ Bundeswehr Fan 
Clubs” for children have mush- 
roomed. 

Other signs of growing militarism in- 
clude calling reserve soldiers back to 
their units and conducting maneuvers 
more often. The military budget has 
been boosted 3 percent for 1981 despite 
a tight state budget and an economic 
depression. 

A victory was scored this spring 
when the West German government 
discontinued the public oath-taking 
ceremonies for the rest of this year. But 
the anti-militarist coalitions are not 
likely to disband now, as they are pro- 
testing NATO, the arms race, and the 
increase in military spending as well as 
the symbolic manifestations of West 
Germany’s militarism. 


Black Farmers Sit In 
Against Federal Agency 


by Joseph Delaney 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor's note: Black farmers are a 
vanishing breed . Official statistics 
show that their numbers have plum- 
meted by more than 60 percent since 
the mid-50s . The amount of land own- 
ed by Blacks has dwindled just as 
dramatically — from 15 million acres 
before World War II to less than 5 
million acres today . And according to 
the Atlanta-based Emergency Land 
Fund, that total continues to drop by 
9500 acres a week, or almost 500,000 
acres a yean 

In part, these grim statistics reflect 
the plight shared by all small farmers, 
Black and white — the encroachment of 
agribusiness and land speculators, the 
devastating impact bad weather and 
fluctuating farm prices can have on 
some-one who doesn't have a hefty 
bank account or a second crop to fall 
back on. But the statistics also point to 
the institutional racism Blacks say they 
must face when they apply for loans, 
contest challenges to their titles in local 
courts or negotiate to sell their pro- 
duce. 

In the following article, Black jour- 
nalist Joseph Delaney describes the 


protest staged recently by a group of 
Black farmers against one federal in- 
stitution they charge has threatened 
their survival— the Farmers' Home 
Administration.) 


COVINGTON, Tenn. (LNS)— Dur- 
ing the day, they sat and waited. At 
night they played checkers before pull- 
ing out bedrolls to sleep on the floor. 
For more than two weeks that was the 
daily routine of a group of Tennessee 
and Mississippi farmers who occupied 
the Tipton County, Tennessee, 
Farmers’ Home Administration Office 
(FmHA) in mid-March. By the time 
they left, they had won support from 
other farmers’ organizations all across 
the country. The Congressional Black 
Caucus was also supporting their de- 
mand for an audit and investigation of 
FmHA procedures. 

The protest started out as a rally in 
front of the Tipton County FmHA of- 
fice to air grievances. But when FmHA 
supervisor James Bryant left an in- 
experienced management trainee 
specialist to answer the Black farmers 
complaints that they hadn’t receivec 
farm loans for 1981, the farmers go 
angry. So they decided to stage a sit-ir 
right there in the office until Bryant ad- 
dressed their grievances. 

Seated in a chair in the office 
Thomas Burrell, an organizer for th< 
group, explained the reasons for th( 
protest. Burrell, 31, farms 60 acres oi 
land in Tipton County, just north ol 
Memphis along the Mississippi River 
Like the rest of the protesting farmers, 
most of them young (average age 29] 
and most of them working relatively 
small plots (average size 300 acres), 
Burrell says he has a hard time making 
enough money to stay in business. 
“They are discouraged and prevented 
from growing,” he said. And he placer 
much of the blame on the FmHA coun- 
ty committee. 

Burrell and the other protesting 
farmers charged that the county com- 
mittee, made up of local farmers and 
fertilizer operators who are com- 
petitors of the Black farmers, often ig- 
nore their own guidelines in making 
loans. As a result, he said, Blacks fre- 
quently end up not receiving a loan oi 
getting one in July or August, long 
after their crops have been planted. 

By then, Burrell contended, it is 
often too late. Many Black farmers 
can’t afford to put their crops in the 
ground without help from a loan to be 
paid back after they have sold their 
harvest. Many others aren’t growing 
crops because they can’t afford the 
capital expenditures (equipment, land, 
etc.) to compete and are forced to use 
inferior equipment provided by 
FmHA. 

Support for Burrell’s charges can be 
found both in the testimony of others 
who took part in the sit-in and in of- 
ficial United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) statistics. In 1975, 
these statistics show, FmHA made 
10,343 loans to buy farms. Only 231 of 
those loans went to Black farmers. The 
value of loans to white farmers during 


this time averaged $33,000, while loans 
to Black farmers averaged only 60 per- 
cent of that figure or $20,000. 

USDA records indicate that the 
disparity between emergency loans 
made by FmHA to Black and white 
farmers is just as bad. In 1979, these 
records showed that 29 percent of the 
emergency loans made by FmHA went 
to farmers with a net worth of over $5 
million. 

While loan money may be plentiful 
for rich white farmers, Burrell con- 
tends it is almost non-existent for 
Black farmers. To get a loan, Black 
farmers “are usually required to put up 
all available collateral,” he said. “You 
have a lot of people who have put up 
their entire farm,” and even then are 
required to pay a higher rate of interest 
than white farmers. In most cases, ac- 
cording to Burrell, credit is only ex- 
tended after they have been able to get 
other members of their families to co- 
sign for loans. 

The road is especially rocky for 
young and beginning Black farmers, 
the protestors said. Rather than offer- 
ing assistance, FmHA and county com- 
mittee officials try to discourage them 
from farming, maintaining that 
“Blacks lack the education necessary 
to generate a profit in farming”, and 
advising them to sell their equipment 
and look for other sources of income. 

Several of those who took part in the 
sit-in recounted experiences of their 
own that matched this pattern. Joe 
Grant, 31, had intended planting cot- 
ton and Soybeans on 200 acres of leas- 
ed land in Chariest, Tennessee this 
year. But he can’t because he doesn’t 
have enough money; FmHA denied his 
loan because he lacks experience. This 
is the first year he has tried to farm on 
his own; in years past, he has farmed 
with different neighbors. The father of 
two attributes the rejection of his loan 
application to the makeup of the local 
FmHA committee. 

Shelby Burrell, a 25-year-old cotton 
farmer who works land in three Ten- 
nessee counties, has heard the same 
thing. A college music graduate, Bur- 
rell was once told by a local FmHA 
committee that it would be easier to 
finance a guitar for him than a farm 
operation. This year, Burrell’s crop 
depends on a disaster loan, as does that 
of Lawrence Grant, who lost 75 per- 
cent of last summer’s crop to a severe 
drought. Both have been put on 
hold— Burrell waiting for a long over- 
due response to his application, Grant 
for the outcome of an appeal after his 
bid for a disaster loan was denied. 

All the delays, all the red tape, make 
it “virtually impossible for a new 
farmer to get started”, commented 
Dan Terry, a 27-year-old farm helper 
from Mason, Tennessee. Terry sees 
this as part of a conspiracy against 
Black and small farmers, including 
some who are white* 

“They are getting rid of all of the lit- 
tle farmers, both Black and white”, 
Terry said. “Then the farms are going 
to be operated by big corporations. 
The price of food is going to skyrocket 
and we are going to sec it in the super- 

continued on page 10 
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Guatemala 

The Prolonged War 

by Robert Remo 


Finally, there is news from 
Guatemala. After many years of sen- 
ding the same cable of the body-count 
in the streets (the only variants been the 
number of shootings, the degree of tor- 
ture, or the alibi used by the army to 
justify the action) or of last month’s 
average figures (seven or eight deaths 
daily, sometimes a “record” ten or 
twelve) now there’s information about 
combats, desertions, governmental 
crises: war has begun in Guatemala. 

“Actually, the war started in 1954,” 
explained Julian, spokesperson for the 
Organization of the People in Arms 
(ORPA), most recently formed of the 
several Guatemalan guerrilla groups. 
“Only now, members of the military 
are dying as well. One dead official is 
noticed more than the 80,000 civilians 
slain in the last quarter century,” since 
a U.S. -backed military coup toppled 
the elected government of Jacobo 
Arbenz. 

In one year after its first public arm- 
ed action (the seizure of the Mujulia 
estate in the Department of 
Quezaltenango on September 18, 
1979), ORPA compiled an impressive 
record: 119 informational campaigns 
in which political materials were 
distributed among the rural popula- 
tion; armed occupations of 22 estates 
and towns during which political 
meetings were held with the inhabitants 
in Spanish or one of the 22 dialects 
spoken in Guatemala; the “capture” 
of 13 main district towns in operations 
similar to those in the countryside but 
requiring greater military force such as 
cutting off roads with 100 guerrillas or 
more; and 12 confrontations with the 
army, either in ambushes or as a result 
of armed propaganda actions. The 
result: 192 military deaths, including 
officials, soldiers and members of the 
“mobile military police” that protect 
the landowners, and (although it seems 
incredible) only five guerrillas killed, 
among them one fighter of Indian 
origin who was killed while covering 
for a retreating column. The entry of a 
significant number of Guatemalan In- 
dians into the ranks of the several guer- 
rilla organizations has marked a major 
advance in a struggle that had 
previously failed to engage the native 
people who make up half the country’s 
population. 

The tempo of guerrilla actions has 
also accelerated. During a two-month 
period in 1980, four armed political 
organizations (the Rebel Armed 
Forces, the Guerrilla Army of the 
Poor, the Guatemalan Workers Party 
and ORPA) carried out 16 informa- 
tional campaigns, eight ambushes, 
seized five estates and villages and 
engaged the army in ten major con- 
frontations. 

Kramer vs. Lucas 

The escalating conflict has left the 
country’s military rulers isolated and 


feuding among themselves. Last 
September, General Romeo Lucas 
spoke before several thousand 
Guatemalans in the main square of the 
capital. He couldn’t help referring to 
the “many others who couldn’t be pre- 
sent.” The government had hoped the 
event would draw over 300,000 people, 
more than triple the number who ac- 
tually attended. 

Surrounded by banners accusing 
President Carter of being a “com- 
munist agent,” General Lucas 
delivered an aggressive speech. His at- 
tacks conveyed an implicit recognition 
of his government’s political isolation; 
the political barbs were aimed not so 
much against the popular organiza- 
tions as they were against past 
allies— Nicaragua “dominated by com- 
munism,” the U.S. government “who 
aren’t teaching what democracy is,” 
the Catholic Church “dedicated to 
catechizing people and not saving their 
souls,” and, without naming him 
directly, against Francisco Villagran, 
the man who until just a few days 
before had been Lucas’s vice president 
but was now denounced as a tool of 
“outside elements seeking to under- 
mine Guatemala.” 

Villagran Kramer, a well-known in- 
tellectual, university professor and 
militant opponent of all dictatorships 
since Castillo Armas, agreed to run 
with Romeo Lucas in the 1978 elec- 
tions. Whether he did it out of personal 
ambition or the conviction that there 
really was room for a “civilized” right- 
wing government or out of friendship 
nobody knows. His presence at the 
head of the regime gave it a certain 
credibility among Guatemalan em- 
presarios and transnational oil dealers 
who consulted with Villagran. But dif- 
ferences soon emerged. The vice presi- 
dent found himself caught in a 
crossfire, and after having announced 
his resignation several months earlier, 
he made it official in September. 
Because of the climate of violence in 
Guatemala, his name could easily have 
been added to the list of assassinated or 
disappeared. That the resignation was 
sent from Washington, where he lives 
and has friends, suggests that the State 
Department approved of the 
maneuver. 

Possibly Washington had hopes of 
applying the Salvadoran model of 
“reforms with repression.” Last year, 
rumors persisted that a coup involving 
the Christian Democrats was in the 
works, with Washington’s blessing. 
“Today,” said Julian, “no one 
seriously believes in this possibility. 
Why apply the Salvardoran model 
when in El Salvador it s failure 
becomes more evident each day?” 

For his part, Villagran admitted at a 
press conference that “at this point 
changing one president for another 
won’t resolve the problem in 
Guatemala, but a structural change 
may.” As for the threat of North 
American military intervention, he 
speculated, “I don’t believe it will hap- 
pen this year. But due to the natural 
resources of Guatemala and the crisis 
situation in the whole region, one can’t 


exclude the possibility.” 

Growing Rebel Unity 

Julian, speaking for the guerrillas, 
doesn’t blame Villagran for having 
resigned at this late date. Instead, he 
supports him for having made the deci- 
sion. The concentration of all forces 
against Lucas and his “militarization 
of the oligarchic power” indicates the 
possibility of a broad alliance like the 
one that made the triumph in 
Nicaragua possible or like the one 
mobilizing in El Salvador as the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front. This 
objective of unity isn’t so far off. The 
programs of the four clandestine 
organizations seek the convergence of 
a legal opposition not to establish 
socialism immediately but instead to 
create a “revolutionary popular 
democracy.” 

In spite of the threat of North 
American intervention, the conditions 
seem favorable. The Guatemalan 
Christian Democrats broke with the 
government several months ago, 
removing their representatives from 
the parliament and the social 
democrats have suffered too many 
deaths at the hands of the military to 
consider any reconciliation with the 
regime. 

If the Lucas government had any 
credibility left, it disappeared with the 
impact of the statements made in 
Panama by Elias Barahona, who had 
until then been the press secretary for 
the Minister of the Interior. 

In a widely publicized press con- 
ference, Barahona revealed his true 
identity as a member of the Guerrilla 
Army of the Poor who had infiltrated 
the government ranks since 1976. One 
of his tasks was to improve the govern- 
ment’s public image, which was 
deteriorating to the daily toll of 
murders by military assassination 
squads. Barahona’s superior, Minister 
Alvarez Ruiz, proposed that the dead 
be described as victims of clashes bet- 
ween ultra-right and ultra-left groups, 
both opposing the government (much 
as has been tried in El Salvador). 

“The left isn’t a problem, everyone 
knows there are guerrilla groups in 
Guatemala,” Barahona responded. 
“But the right?” The minister then 
showed Barahona stationery let- 
terheaded with names of nonexistent 
groups such as the “Secret Anti- 
Communist Army” and Barahona 
himself worded the communiques of 
the supposed paramilitary groups 
claiming certain assassinations. 

The timing of these announcements 
was carefully planned to coincide with 
Villagran’s resignation to obtain the 
greatest impact. Barahona took advan- 
tage of a week’s “vacation” to slip 
away to Panama, where he gave names 
of CIA agents and their Guatemalan 
collaborators. He also revealed that the 
U.S. remains the regime’s principal 
pillar of support, with a great part of 
its military aid channeled through in- 
termediaries in South America (par- 
ticularly Argentina) and Israel, which 
in the last three years has provided the 
Guatemalan government with 50,000 
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Gallil rifles, 15 Arava airplanes, five 
helicopters, 10,000 machine guns with 
tripods, and munitions and advisors. 

The people are no longer paralyzed 
by fear. Last July, the average number 
of assassinated or kidnapped (buried 
with the marking of “XX” in com- 
munal pits) rose to 34 a day. 
Nonetheless, in this same month the 
popular struggle reached a new high, 
with strikes and student mobilizations 
in Quezaltenango, Baja Verapaz and 
the capital, work stoppages declared by 
the National Committee of Syndical 
Unity to protest the mass arrest of 27 
union activists, an unreported church 
strike in the department of el Quiche, 
where the priests of the local diocese 
decided not to give mass, closed chur- 
ches and suspended all parochial ac- 
tivities to protest the assassination of 
two priests, the machine-gunning of a 
convent and an attempt on the life of 
their bishop, Monsignor Juan Gerardi. 

“Its the army, the mobile military 
police and other enemies of the people 
that are responsible for there being no 
mass or sacraments here,” said a com- 
munique of the Committee of Rural 
Unity. “These are the true enemies of 
the church and god.” The conclusion is 
clear and shows the present direction. 
“Only through organizing and 
resisting will we remove the assassins 
from power and achieve peace and 
justice as god would have it.” 


100,000 Protest U.S. Intervention 
in El Salvador 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Over 100,000 
people gathered at the Pentagon in 
Washington D.C. on May 3, to protest 
U.S. intervention in El Salvador. 
Busloads of people from as far away as 
San Antonio, Texas came together in 
what was called the largest anti-war 
demonstration since the Vietnam days. 

The People’s Anti-War Mobilization 
(PAM), the coalition which organized 
the event, was delighted with the turn- 
out which included a “very good 
representation of local trade unions, 
heavy participation from both the 
Black community and the Latin com- 
munity, and a good size contingent 
representing lesbian and gay people,” 
according to Bill Massey of PAM. 

For many of the participants, this 
was their first demonstration. “There 
was a good turnout of more traditional 
organizations, but that wasn’t the 
dominating factor at all,” said Massey. 

“It wasn’t ’60s or ’70s people coming 
back. This is a different movement.” 

He added that the ability to link the 
issues such as budget cuts and racism 
which confront Blacks, Latins, work- 
ing people and women was the basis 
for building a very strong movement. 

Most of the crowd was quite relaxed 
and appeared to enjoy the day as they 
marched from Lincoln Memorial to the 
Pentagon. Massey noted that the pur- 
pose of this particular demonstration 
was not to attack the Pentagon. “We 
wanted to build a large demonstration 
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that could inspire confidence in people 
of their own ability to demonstrate,” 
he stated. Massey said that a huge 
movement must be built before the 
Pentagon could be taken on. 

Police kept a low profile during the 
march and rally, and the entire day was 
peaceful. At one point, PAM monitors 
did form a line to separate the main 
body of protesters from a small group 
of people from the Collegiate Associa- 
tion for the Research of Principles 
(CARP), an organization connected to 
the Rev. Sun Mung Moon’s right wing 
Unification Church. Between 200 and 
500 CARP members stood at the far 
side of the rally repeatedly chanting a 
slogan condemning Cuba, as people 
from the demonstration occasionally 
drifted by to watch. 

Across the country that same day, a 
similar demonstration of ten to fifteen 
thousand people was held at the 
Federal Building in San Francisco. 
Like the Washington rally, there was a 
broad representation of many different 
groups. 

Although May 3 is over, PAM has 
decided to continue as a national 
organization “that will take on the 
Reagan Administration on all issues 
across the board,” said Massey. “We 
see the May 3 demonstration as the 
opening round in the offensive against 
the Reagan Administration.” 


Nuclear Accident in Japan 


TOKYO (WISE/LNS) — Abnormal 
levels of cobalt 60 and manganese 54, 
detected at the mouth of a sewage 
system linked to a Japanese nuclear 
power plant, led to the disclosure April 
18 of a leak of over 40 tons of high- 
density primary coolant water from 
one of the plant’s filter sludge storage 
tanks. The accident at the Tsuruga 
plant, located on the Japan Sea, 50 
miles from Osaka, took place March 8, 
when workers failed to close the tank’s 
valve. However, the plant’s operators, 
Japan Atomic Power Corporation 
(JAPC), kept the accident a secret for 
over 40 days. 

Also hushed up was the exposure of 
56 workers (who received an average of 
10 millirems of radioactivity) involved 
in the clean-up operation. Two plant 
employees initially received about 6-7 
millirems, while 6 others who joined 
them later during the removal of the 
waste, which lasted March 9-15, receiv- 
ed contamination of up to 13 
millirems. 

Response to the disclosures has been 
strong. It is believed that the seabed 
near the plant, a rich fishing ground, 
has become contaminated. Local 
fishermen have demanded that JAPC 
buy the fish they can no longer sell. 
Osaka Central Wholesale Market call- 
ed on the Fukui Prefecture, where the 
power plant is located, to suspend all 
shipment of fish and shellfish until 
their safety has been confirmed. 
Markets in the area have removed fish 
from their shelves. 

Anti-nuclear groups have also been 
quite vocal in expressing their outrage. 

crvice 


People do not, as a rule, travel far to 
demonstrations because of great 
distances, expense, and custom. Never- 
theless, local actions have taken place 
in several Japanese cities: 

• In Hiroshima, on April 20, 15 
members of an anti-nuclear group stag- 
ed a sit-in in front of the main office of 
JAPC and the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI). 

• In Tokyo, April 21, 60 members 
of the No Nukes Coalition of Tokyo 
held a vigil in front of the main office 
of JAPC and the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI). 

• On April 23, 10 members of Gen- 
suiken (Japanese Congress Against A 
and H Bombs), including four parlia- 
ment members, visited MITI asking for 
disclosure of all data regarding this ac- 
cident and cancellation of the com- 
pany’s license. 

• On April 24, No Nukes Coalition 
held another vigil in front of MITI to 
demand an end to operation of the 
Tokaimura Plant and cancellation of 
JAPC’s license. 


Hayakawa Bill Attacks 
Bilingual Voting and Education 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Senator S. I. 
Hayakawa of California, who rode his 
fame as a hard-line opponent of Third 
World Studies and open admission at 
San Francisco State University to a 
napping place in the Senate, has in- 
troduced a Constitutional amendment 
declaring English the official language 
of the United States. A similar amend- 
ment is expected to be introduced in 
the House soon. 

In a press release, Hayakawa stated, 
“I believe that we are being dishonest 
with linguistic minority groups if we 
tell them they can take full part in 
American life without learning the 
English language.” The proposed 
amendment would do away with bilin- 
gual election materials, prohibit bilin- 
gual education, and prevent any laws 
which would require the use of a 
language other than English for any of- 
ficial capacity, such as census forms or 
city council meetings. 

According to Sara Campos of the 
Mexican-American Legal Defense 
Fund, “Clearly the amendment would 
interfere with the Voting Rights Act,” 
Which is already under heavy attack. 
In this country “there is a sizeable 
number of people who are citizens but 
do not speak English because of inade- 
quate or inferior education.” If such 
an amendment passed, “These people 
would be denied the franchise.” 

The proposed amendment does not 
yet have any cosponsors. But Campos 
said she “wouldn’t be surprised if 
many senators approve of his action.” 
If the amendment does ever receive 
serious support, she vowed, groups 
would definitely form to fight it. 
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Italy/Women/Abortion Rights 

Italian Women Mobilize 
For Abortion Referendum 


by Letta Taylor 
Liberation News Service 

ROME (LNS) — Italy’s three-year 
old abortion law, one of the most 
liberal in Western Europe, faces a two- 
pronged threat at the polls later this 
spring. Sometime in June, voters are 
expected to decide the fate of two 
referendums that would either 
“liberalize” or restrict the existing law. 
In either case, women’s organizations 
fear erosion of the gains won in 1978, 
when parliament legalized free abor- 
tion on demand during the first three 
months of pregnancy for all women ag- 
ed 18 or over (and for minors with 
parental consent). And the women’s 
movement has taken to the streets to 
defend that right. 

Calling for “self-determination in 
motherhood, sexuality, abortion, our 
lives,” over 9,000 women took part in 
marches on Valentine’s Day to kick off 
their campaign. They denounced both 
the Roman Catholic Right to Life 
movement’s attempt to ban abortions 
except when the mother’s life is in 
“grave” danger and a second referen- 
dum sponsored by the small Radical 
Party. 

The Radical Party initiative would 
liberalize the existing law by removing 
the requirement that minors obtain 
parental consent. But many in the 
women’s movement object to another 
provision that would allow private 
physicians to perform abortions. To 
date the operation is legal only in 
public clinics, giving all women equal 
status, regardless of financial, racial or 
other differences. 

“The Radicals say allowing private 
physicians to perform abortions will 
reduce clandestine operations,” ex- 
plained a Rome spokeswoman from 
the Movimento Liberazione delle 
Donne (Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment), a group with branches in major 
Italian cities and one of the main 
organizers of the protests. “But 
without the state pressuring public 
clinics to provide abortions, women 
unable to afford or find a private 
physician may no longer have access to 
the operation, especially in the South, 
where as it is few clinics are willing to 
provide abortion or even contraceptive 
services.” 

Enter the Pope 

Meanwhile, the Vatican is wielding 
its considerable weight in support of 
the anti-abortion drive. Pope John 
Paul has garnished his weekly blessings 
since December with homilies on the 
“fundamental importance” of the 
family unit and the “sins of the flesh.” 
While Italy’s Constitutional Court was 
debating the abortion referendums, the 
Vatican weekly newspaper L’Osser- 
vatore Romano published an article 
calling motherhood a “duty” for mar- 
ried women. “It is urgent for the 
mother to love her child from the mo- 


ment she carries [it] inside her,” the 
paper declared. “She must return her 
attention to her duty, which for one 
who chooses marriage is 
motherhood.” 

Religious instruction, obligatory in 
most Italian schools, stresses these 
same values, while sex education is vir- 
tually non-existent, especially in the 
poverty-stricken South — bastion of the 
anti-abortion drive. 

In their fight against this current, 
women’s organizations have raised the 
slogan “Contraception to avoid abor- 
tion; abortion to avoid our deaths.” 
They make it clear they support abor- 
tion only as a last resort and condemn 
the glaring gaps in the existing law 
regarding contraception, sex counsel- 
ing, work relations, and the right of 
women to control their own bodies 
over the say of their spouses or 
parents. 

“We don’t want to abort,” said a 
woman from the Coordinamento per 
l’Autodeterminazione (Coordinator 
for Self-Determination). “But we must 
defend the right to it to avoid falling a 
step back. Then we will talk about 
making the law better.” 

“Wc Can Only Count 
on Ourselves 

Ignored by much of the press, view- 
ed with indifference by many on the 
left, the movement has a tough task 
ahead if it is to overturn the referen- 
dums. Yet the women’s groups have 
chosen to depend on their own 
resources in one of the first major at- 
tempts at unified struggle since the late 
1970s. “Until June we will be cajoled, 
constrained, lamented and desired by 
all interested parties with each swear- 
ing to be fighting for our own good, 
for our own skins. But it is clear that 
we can only count on ourselves to vin- 
dicate a right which until now we had 
thought won,” declared Quotidianno 
Donne, a feminist weekly. 

With plans underway for a national 
demonstration, organizers are op- 
timistic. “We are few,” one com- 
mented, “but we have the potential to 
be many.” 


Workers Fight Union-Busting 
at N. Carolina Plant 

By Barbara Taylor 
Liberation News Service 

DURHAM, N.C. (LNS)— Workers at 
Cabletronics, Inc., a local electronics 
assembly firm, say they are not willing 
to let a recent decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB), favor- 
ing the company on 13 of 14 complaints 
of unfair labor practices, go unchalleng- 
ed. Last fall, shortly after the company’s 
mostly Black labor force decided in an 
election to be represented by the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
over half of all employees were fired. 
Since then, workers charge, Cable- 
tronics has put the crush on supporters 
of the union by threatening to transfer 
them to less desirable jobs, by inter- 


rogating them about their involvement 
in the union, and by threatening to 
withhold from them scheduled and 
earned wage increases. 

The claim by Edith Hicks was the only 
complaint not rejected by the NLRB. 
Hicks, a white laborer who helped to in- 
itiate the union drive, was the first to be 
terminated after the workers at Cable- 
tronics voted to be represented by the 
union. Although she reached a settle- 
ment with the company, she says she 
will continue to fight for the union. 

Cabletronics’ management denies all 
charges. But those charges are among 
the favorite techniques of the well- 
known union-busting firm of Ellis, 
Maupin & Taylor, which at the time of 
the violations was in the company’s 
employ. 

The Raleigh, N.C.-based law firm of 
Ellis, Maupin & Taylor is known to have 
“intimate relationships with anti-Black 
and anti-labor groups like the North 
Carolina Fund of Individual Rights, and 
Capital Associated Industries,” accord- 
ing to the Summer 1980 issue of 
Southern Exposure. The agenda of the 
two groups, which claim to be commit- 
ted to “white rights,” calls for them to 
wage battle against affirmative action 
programs. The firm’s namesake 
Thomas Ellis happens to be one of right- 
wing Senator Jesse Helms’ key 
strategists. 

The attack on Cabletronics has been 
waged by both those who are still work- 
ing and those who were fired last fall. 
And unity among Blacks and whites at 
the electronics firm has remained solid, 
despite the efforts of management to 
create division between them. Principal 
target of this management maneuver 
has been C.P. Ellis, business manager 
of the union local, who has played an 
active role in the campaign against 
Cabletronics. Ellis’ former membership 
in the Ku Klux Klan in the late 1960’s 
has left him vulnerable to the company’s 
attack, even though he has spent the 
last 12 years working for cooperation 
between poor white and Black people. 

In addition to its union-busting prac- 
tices, Cabletronics has been cited for 
health and safety hazards. Last June the 
company was reported by the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Administration 
for failing to test The plant’s air quality 
which was found to have a high lead 
content. Nausea is a common com- 
plaint among the plant’s workers. As 
with the accusations of unfair labor 
practices, Cabletronics has denied the 
charges and insisted that that there are 
no hazardous working conditions. 
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Bulletin Board • RMBB • 


From: LNS, 17 West 17th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10011 

With this issue, LNS is reviving one 
of our old favorite features, the 
Radical Media Bulletin Board 
(RMBB). As in days gone by, this page 
will provide subscribers and other 
media, educational and research pro- 
jects with an opportunity to announce 
materials they think might be useful to 
other groups, to inform each other 
about upcoming events and to ex- 
change ideas about matters of common 
concern. Anyone with items they 
would like included should mail them 
to us, clearly marked RMBB on both 
the envelope and the item itself. 

From: The Center for Constitutional 
Rights, 853 Broadway, 14th Floor, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. 

CCR has launched an educational 
newsletter called Fight the Right , 
designed “to inform people about the 
dangers of right-wing activities and to 
support the development of strategies 
and tactics to counter them.” The first 
issue, timed to coincide with the first 
day of hearings by the new Senate Sub- 
committee on Security and Terrorism, 
includes articles on the history and pur- 
pose of the subcommittee and on the 
re-emergence of the Ku Klux Klan, 
U.S. involvement in El Salvador, the 
new cold war, the Family Protection 
Act, the attack on abortion rights, and 
the threat of a new Executive Order 
that would empower the FBI to renew 
COINTELPRO activities and war- 
rantless electronic surveillance. 

In addition to the newsletter, CCR 
has published a legal education pam- 
phlet entitled “The New Threat to 
Civil Liberties: The Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Security and Terrorism.” 
The Center is also a sponsor of “No 


Western Powers Veto 
South Africa Embargo 

by Josh Nessen 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — 8:45 p.m., April 
30, and the chambers of the United Na- 
tions Security Council suddenly began to 
fill up. Enter the delegates, enter the 
observers, enter the tension accompany- 
ing the final act of one drama, the begin- 
ning of another. After years of fruitless 
negotiations with the apartheid regime of 
South Africa, after months of maneuver- 
ing to avoid just such a Security Council 
showdown, the major western powers 
were finally going to be asked to put their 
money where their words have been. 
The roll was finally to be called on four 
resolutions punishing South Africa for its 
flagrant stonewalling of the UN and 
western-backed plan for independence 
and internationally-supervised elections 


Radical Media Bulletin Board 


More Witch Hunts,” a coalition which 
will stage educational events in several 
cities on June 19 about the new Senate 
subcommittee. For further informa- 
tion, contact Margaret Ratner at the 
above address. 


From: UBC Fine Arts Gallery, Main 
Library-— 1956 Main Mall, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada V6T 1Y3. 

A selection of feminist cartoons ex- 
hibited in a show entitled Pork Roasts 
curated by Avis Lang Rosenberg has 
now been published as an 80-page 
booklet. The exhibit pulled together 
feminist cartoons from a dozen coun- 
tries and over 100 artists (including, we 
might chauvinistically add, nine who 
have been regularly featured in LNS 
graphics packets). Copies of the 
booklet are available from the UBC 
Fine Arts Gallery at $2. 50/each plus 
75C for postage and handling, with a 10 
percent discount for orders of 20 or 
more. 


From: KLANWATCH, P.O. Box 548, 
Montgomery, AL 36101. 

The KLANWATCH project of the 
Southern Poverty Law Center has 
started publishing a monthly In- 
telligence Report . The eight-page 
newsletter features a round-up of the 
latest Klan activities along with longer 
special reports on such topics as the 
Klan Youth Corps. For further infor- 
mation, contact KLANWATCH at the 
above address or by phone at (205) 
264-0286. 

From: LNS. 

All subscribers are hereby implored 
once again to send us copies of 


in Namibia. 

Two of the resolutions called for the 
imposition of comprehensive economic 
and political sanctions against South 
Africa, including suspension of all 
diplomatic and trade relations. Another 
would have specifically imposed an oil 
embargo. And the fourth would have 
closed the loopholes in the existing arms 
embargo. All, to the surprise of virtually 
no one, were blocked by the triple veto 
of the United States, Britain and France. 

U.S. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick’s 
role in blocking the sanctions certainly 
startled nobody. Just a few weeks 
earlier, the press discovered that she had 
covertly entertained South African 
military officials. Just hours before the 
vote, an African representative told me 
bitterly, “Every time the Africa group 
speaks with that woman, she tells us 
we’re naive, that we’re stupid. And she 
then expects us to compromise.” 

Kirkpatrick echoed that line when she 
took the floor to explain the U.S. veto. “I 


• RMBB • Radical Media 


anything you publish. We really enjoy 
seeing the fruits of your labors and 
really benefit from seeing which of our 
efforts prove useful. 

From: People’s Translation Service, 
4228 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, CA 
94609. 

PTS has just printed a special 
12-page introductory issue of a new in- 
ternational women’s quarterly called 
Connexions . The first full 32-page 
issue of what is described as “a journal 
of translations by, for and about 
women” is scheduled to appear on 
June 21. The “collective product of 
feminists of diverse nationalities and 
political perspectives” will come out 
every three months after that. Each 
issue will be devoted to a specific theme 
and will provide information about: 1) 
the context within which women in dif- 
ferent regions of the world live, work 
and organize; 2) current developments 
in the international women’s move- 
ment; and 3) women’s culture. For fur- 
ther information, contact Connexions 
c/o PTS at the above address. 

From: LNS. 

LNS people and representatives 
from a number of other media and 
research projects got together in 
Washington, D.C. on May 2 for a 
hastily arranged discussion of the pro- 
blems and possibilities we all face in 
the Reagan era. All those who would 
have liked to attend but didn’t hear 
about it in time or at all should not feel 
slighted. Arrangements were made on 
the run after we realized that a lot of 
people planned to be in Washington 
that weekend anyway for the May 3 
People’s Antiwar Mobilization march. 
A fuller report on the meeting will be 
prepared for the next RMBB. 


asked you here last week whether sanc- 
tions were a realistic alternative to future 
efforts to resolve the issue peacefully,” 
she chided the council. “I pledge our 
solidarity with the people of Namibia in 
the search for independence.” 

The representative of the people of 
Namibia present in the chamber voiced 
his disdain for such solidarity. “We are 
satisfied with the results of the meeting, 
with the solid political support we have 
received,” commented Theo Ben- 
Gurirab of the South West Africa 
Peoples Organization (SWAPO). “Our 
object was first of all to expose the col- 
laboration of the Western powers with 
South Africa. We have achieved this and 
successfully isolated them in the world 
community. Finally, there was a break in 
the vicious cycle at the UN, in which the 
Western powers gave the impression of 
supporting independence for Namibia. 
Tonight their excuses were seen by all as 
hollow and their promises empty.” 
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Inside Namibia: 

90% Support for SWAPO 

by Jerry Herman 
Southern Africa/LNS 

(Editor’s note: Shortly before the U.S., 
Britain and France vetoed economic 
sanctions against South Africa for its 
refusal to allow internationally- 
supervised elections in Namibia, Jerry 
Herman of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee returned from a visit to 
the illegally-occupied territory. In the 
following report written for Southern 
Africa magazine, Herman describes 
what he saw and explains that South 
Africa’s intransigence reflects the over- 
whelming popular support for the 
South West Africa Peoples Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO), the guerrilla move- 
ment that has been fighting for Nami- 
bian independence.) 

KATUTURA, Namibia (SA/LNS)— I 
had taken the call in my room at the 
Thuringer Hof. The caller explained 
that if I wanted to visit the Black town- 
ship of Katutura I should pick him up 
the next day at a certain location. 

The conversation, of necessity, was 
guarded, as all political discussion is in 
Namibia, a country caught in the tide of 
revolutionary struggle. I had just been 
given the directions for picking up a 
supporter of the South West Africa 
Peoples Organization, who was to give 
me a tour of the Black township of 
Katutura, which sprawls outside the vir- 
tually all-white capital of Windhoek. 

The tour, surprisingly, included a 
meeting with three members of 
SWAPO, one of whom was Axel 
Johannes, a man jailed and hounded 
by the South African security forces to 
the extent that Amnesty International 


backdrop for our trip and was very 
much in our mind as we rented a Hertz 
Volkswagen Rabbit and picked up our 
guide to Katutura. 


Luck Shantys 

We wound around inside the dusty 
township, visiting with a number of peo- 
ple and noting that each tribal grouping 
was restricted to its own area. The 
wooden door of each tiny brick house 
was stamped with the first letter of the 
tribe and underneath was printed the 
house number. A male hostel housing 
5000 workers was set next to the 
highway and leading into the township. 
Nearby, too, was an area set aside for 
so-called coloreds, and on a straight 
stretch a bit north of the township was 
better housing for the more affluent 
Blacks. All of this was so much in con- 
trast with the lovely and expensive 
homes for whites that sat above the hills 
surrounding Windhoek. 

We stopped before a typical Katutura 
house, a small bungalow called a “luck 
shanty’’ with a wire fence surrounding it 
and a small garden of recently turned 
dirt to one side of the yard. Inside the 
neat house was a Black woman with a 
cautious but gentle smile who offered us 
a drink of soda. 

The SWAPO organizer entered from 
the kitchen area. I could feel his con- 
fidence and determination as he talked 
about his work and his belief in 
SWAPO’ s ultimate success. It was only 
when we shook hands to leave that he 
smiled, a slightly detached smile and 
gave a little salute. He disappeared out 
the back. 

We drove to a similar house, where 
we parked and walked to the backyard. 
There two men were waiting, one with a 
shortwave radio. The other, a carefully 


dressed man, studied our every move. 
We were led through the back door and 
through a kitchen into a living room, 
where we were introduced to Axel 
Johannes, a man made into a legend by 
his suffering. 

At first, the five of us sat there rather 
formally, but the mood was altered by 
Johannes. Without warning, his chair 
gave way, and he slid to the floor. We 
laughed as he pulled himself up. Our 
laughter dissolved into a round of very 
involved political discussion. Axel in- 
sisted that the struggle of SWAPO was a 
pragmatic struggle and that they would 
therefore not be able to nationalize the 
mining industry, at least not for a good 
while. 

The political discussion touched on 
many sensitive issues including violence 
and the recent raids by the South 
African security forces into southern 
Angola. On this topic, all three denied 
that the attack had in any way impaired 
SWAPO’s effectiveness. They asserted 
that SWAPO militants could and do in- 
filtrate Windhoek with ease. 

The other two SWAPO activists 
related similar stories. David had just 
been released from a six-year stretch on 
Robben Island and reported proudly 
that both Herman Toivo Ja Toivo and 
Nelson Mandela were in excellent men- 
tal and physical shape. He also said that 
there is great respect by those inside 
prison for Sam Nujoma. The third man, 
SWAPO’s internal minister of informa- 
tion, said that of all the territory’s 
political organizations, only SWAPO 
had the strength to call a rally and mass 
5,000 of their supporters in Katutura. 
The rally had occurred only a week 
before we arrived. 

No Trade Unions 

In another meeting hastily put 


took up his case and initiated an inter- 
national effort to free him from deten- 
tion. 

I was in Namibia on a pastoral and 
fact-finding mission with an American 
Friends Service Commmittee delega- 
tion of four. One other delegate and I 
had decided to travel into Namibia to 
listen to and sample the feelings of the 
people in a country with a population of 
barely 1 million and a territory twice the 
size of California. 

The south of the country is tough, 
scrubby land while the north is more fer- 
tile and thus more populous, dominated 
by two groups — the Ovambos and the 
Hereros. In the north, the war is more 
intense. 

This land is as rich with minerals as it 
is barren of people. Uranium, platinum, 
lithium and gem diamonds are here in 
abundance, and exploiting Namibia s 
natural wealth is important both to the 
West and to South Africa. 

The guerilla war being waged by the 
military arm in SWAPO, the People’s 
Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN), is 
intensifying against the South African 
occupation forces, whose numbers 
have been estimated as high as 60,000. 

The war has been contained for the 
most part, to northern Namibia and 
southern Ango la. This then, was the 

p.,,,,. q Liberation News 


Namibia: The Facts 

•Namibia has been illegally occupied 
by South Africa for 14 years. The UN 
General Assembly terminated the apar- 
theid regime’s mandate to administer 
the territory on 27 October 1966, 
through resolution 2145. 

•The legal administering and policy 
making body for Namibia is the United 
Nations Council on Namibia. 

•With over 80,000 South African 
troops now stationed in the territory, 
Namibia is probably the most militar- 
ized country in the world, relative to 
the size of its population of 1.25 
million. 

•Two giant multinationals, owned by 
British, US and South African in- 
terests, together control 90 percent of 
all mining production in Namibia. 
•The largest open-cast uranium mine 
in the world, at Rossing near Swakop- 
mund, is controlled by the British 
multinational Rio Tinto-Zinc Corpora- 
tion. 

•Only 1 percent of all Black Namibian 
children make it to secondary school 
compared to 68 percent of white 
children. 
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•Life expectancy for Black people in 
the north of Namibia is between 3 1 and 
33 years; for whites it is 65 to 72 years. 
•The annual per capita personal in- 
come of whites in Namibia is $4,000 
per head, while for Blacks it is $167. 
•Over 80 percent of Namibia’s popula- 
tion is subject to martial law, under 
which the South African police and 
army have sweeping powers to arrest, 
detain, torture and interrogate. 

•Over 40,000 Namibian refugees have 
fled into exile in Angola, Zambia and 
Botswana. Flight by a similar propor- 
tion of the U.S. population would 
mean more than 7 million refugees. 

• In the face of worldwide opposition 
to its refusal to quit Namibia, the 
South African regime is still imple- 
menting its bantustan policies in 
Namibia, and pushing ahead with its 
own version of an “internal 
settlement” based on tribal puppets. 
•South Africa’s use of the illegally oc- 
cupied territory as 1 a springboard for 
aggression against the front line states 
of Angola and Zambia makes Namibia 
one of the most crucial flashpoints for 
international conflict in the world to- 
day. 
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together, I met with two labor leaders, 
Arthur Pickering and a man named 
Joe. Since returning, I have been told 
that both have since been arrested. Ar- 
thur pointed out that in Namibia there is 
no viable trade union and that workers 
are prevented from organizing 
themselves. Joe added that on paper 
they can organize but that no union ex- 
ists nor is there any likelihood that one 
will. 

Both argued that what they need is 
pressure put on American companies so 
that organizers and workers will not be 
harassed and detained. Arthur gave an 
example of company tactics. He said 
that in recent weeks the uranium mine 
at Rossing which is owned by Rio Tinto 
Zinc, had issued workers pamphlets 
saying that they should not form 
unions. Instead, the pamphlets 
asserted, management would form a 
committee to handle their grievances. 
The unspoken, he pointed out, is that if 
you continue union activity you will be 
fired. 

They described Rossing’s discrimina- 
tion tactics in their housing develop- 
ment, saying that they profess not to 
assign housing in a biased manner. But, 
he said, there are two areas for workers, 
skilled and unskilled. Both men smiled 
and said in unison, “Guess who is skill- 
ed and who is unskilled and what the 
housing conditions are like in the un- 
skilled sections?” 

The conditions inside the giant men’s 
hostel at Katutura were described as 
atrocious by a pastor who preaches 
there. As many as 5600 men live there. 
About 4,000 have jobs and the remain- 
ing 1600 have come down from the 
north in search of work. The jobseekers 
are allowed to come because they pro- 
vide leverage for businessmen when 
confronted by workers demanding 
higher wages. 

More disturbing, he bristled, is the 
social impact of the hostel. Women are 
not allowed there so the men from the 
north must leave their families behind. 

In Katutura they are alone and without 
jobs. There is an increase in alcoholism 
and many of the men turn to other 
women. It has turned an organized life 
style in to disorganization. 

While we were sitting with the pastor, 
three ministers arrived from Ovam- 
boland where the war is being fought. I 
asked about the strength of SWAPO 
among the peole there. After a signal 
from the pastor that we were to be 
trusted, each answered that every 
member of their congregation is a 
SWAPO supporter. These ministers, 
fresh from the fighting area, saying in 
plain English that SWAPO had solid 
support among the people, was a startl- 
ing reminder that the South African 
military was the only force standing be- 
tween SWAPO’s coming to power. Was 
there not, in what I was hearing, echoes 
of the American involvement in Viet- 
nam? 

A Namibian bishop said that many 
men come to him describing how they 
have been tortured at the hands of the 
police and the military. He had planned 
to pass on to me a recently compiled list 
of detained men. 


I had wanted to go north to Ovam- 
boland, but the bishop thought it unwise 
because of the level of violence and the 
danger of land mines on the roads. I 
later learned that there are two ways to 
go north. One is to travel with the 
military and the other is to go with 
church people. The latter, I was con- 
stantly told, is the safest. 

Church leaders in Namibia, by most 
accounts, are a courageous group. 
They have been consistent in denounc- 
ing the terror of the South African 
security establishment. In a recently 
discovered hit list, reportedly put 
together by the South African police, a 
number of prominent church leaders 
have been targeted for assassination. 

I spoke with Gwen Lister, a columnist 
for Namibia’s Windhoek Observer. She 
felt the churches of Namibia were taking 
far too much of a back seat and should 
be much more aggressive in the strug- 
gle. The few Black businessmen in 
Namibia have been, she argued, set up 
by Black investment corporations that 
are funded by white South Africans. 

The male hostels are sickening, she 
exclaimed. They contain 5,000 people 
and to this must be added all their 
friends and relatives who come down 
from the north where the war is taking 
its toll. Here there are not jobs. 

She went on to assert that the Securi- 
ty Act allows Rossing to hide much of its 
activity, even the names of the large 
shareholders. It is reputed, she said, 
that British Foreign Secretary Lord Car- 
ringtonis one of Rossing’s large 
shareholders. 

What about the Democratic Turnhalle 
Alliance? Where does its support come 
from? Lister believes that West Ger- 
many and South Africa are large finan- 
cial supporters of the DTA. She describ- 
ed the Namibian National Front and 
SWAPO-D as having little mass sup- 
port. SWAPO-D, she said, has a lot of 
white support and, she added caustical- 
ly that Andreas Chipenga, SWAPO-D’s 
leader, would do well with the chamber 
of commerce. 

The new conscription law, she said, 
will drive the young into exile and swell 
SWAPO’s ranks. Some South African 
battalions now have Blacks, she said, 
but they are for the most part thugs. The 
same kind of people have been 
recruited to act as bodyguards for 
government-backed black leaders in 
Ovamboland. Conscription is also likely 
to worsen racial tension within the 
South African army. In Windhoek, bar- 
room brawls between Black and white 
soldiers are already a nightly occur- 
rence. She concluded by saying that 
with the DTA, things can only be 
disastrous as they do not represent the 
people. 

When I sat over tea with a white 
government man— I might add a most 
likeable person— he admitted to having 
the tough task of doing public relations 
for the DTA, a party which lacked the 
support of the people. At least 90 per- 
cent of the population of Namibia are 
loyal to SWAPO, he readily admitted. 
However, he continued, the DTA plans 
to erode SWAPO’s commanding lead in 
the next year. 


During a relaxed moment, I asked 
whether the Afrikaner population was 
predisposed to genocide. He held his 
breath for a minute, then conceded that 
they are predisposed to discipline and fit 
into it easily. Then he stopped, thought 
a few minutes and changed the subject 
and began talking about the govern- 
ment’s efforts to change and how 
foreign companies were building 
schools. 

At the Windhoek airport, if one could 
somehow disregard the number of 
white South African military men mov- 
ing about, it could be a small airport in 
any American city of 40,000 people. 
Businessmen were arriving and depar- 
ting, renting or returning cars from 
Hertz or Avis, quickly having coffee. I 
could not disregard the military activity 
or the Black work gangs involved in 
menial tasks out and around the tar- 
mac. Once I noticed a number of these 
men studying a small cluster of young 
white soldiers carrying weapons. 


Sex Harrassment: Not An Issue 
For ‘Virtuous’ Women 

“Sexual harrassment on the job is 
not a problem for the virtuous woman, 
except in the rarest cases,” said Phyllis 
Schlafly, who for years has virtuously 
defended the “sanctity of the family” 
and “the right to life.” Now she has 
taken on the issue sexual harrassment 
in the workplace. 

Schafly, reinforced in her opinion 
by her intimate knowledge of woman- 
kind, told the Senate Labor Committee 
on April 21, “When a woman walks 
across the room, she speaks with a 
universal body language that most men 
intuitively understand. Men hardly 
ever ask sexual favors from a woman 
from whom the certain answer is no.” 
Committee chairman Orrin Hatch 
(R-Utah) revealed his own bias when 
he asked the committee if Equal Employ 
ment Opportunity Commission guide- 
lines might already be too inclusive. He 
also asked whether EEOC might create 
more antagonism against women 
workers, and finally, if the guidelines 
“have the potential for infringing upon 
freedom of expression of others?” 


•Black Farmers 

(continued from page 4) 

markets and stores. Prices will be just 
like gas and oil prices.” 

Thoughout the sit-in, Tipton County 
FmHA supervisor James Bryant re- 
mained unavailable for comment on 
these charges. But Terry’s analysis was 
seconded by messages of support from 
such groups as the American Agricul- 
tural Movement, Rural America, Rural 
Coalition, the Emergency Land Fund, 
and the American Agricultural 
Marketing Project. White farmers 
came from as far away as Oklahoma 
and Missouri to join the Blacks who 
were sitting in at the FmHA office. 
Others who couldn’t make the trip 
phoned their encouragement from 
faraway states such as Iowa, Texas, 
and Nebraska. 
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Over 100,000 people rallied at 
the Pentagon in Washington D.C. 
on May 3 to protest U.S. interven- 
tion in El Salvador. 

see story pg.6 
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Arnaldo Ramos, representative of 
El Salvador's Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front, addressed a crowd 
of over 100,000 at. the Pentagon 
on May 3 during a demonstration 
against U.S. intervention in El 
Salvador. 

see story pg.6 
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Over 100,000 people marched from 
the Lincoln Memorial to the Pentagon 
in Washington D.C. on May 3, 1981 
to protest U.S. intervention in 
El Salvador. 

see story pg.6 
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Labor groups were well represented 
at the demonstration against U.S. 
intervention in El Salvador on 
May 3 in Washington D.C. 

see s tory pg.6 
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